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any additional features. It is true that the Yalley has about it, aside 
from its waterfalls, that which will amply repay the traveller for the time 
and labor required for his visit ; but it is not true that such natural 
objects as the Yosemite, the Vernal or Nevada Falls, seen with all their 
glorious surroundings, do not immeasurably enhance the attractions of 
the Valley. The traveller should endeavor, if possible, to visit the region 
just as the last snow is disappearing from the plateau ; and, as soon as 
the trail is made on a lower level, as suggested above, he will be able to 
do so with ease and comfort at a considerably earlier period than now. 
May, June or July are the most favorable months; and even April, in 
some years, would not be too early. Of the principal falls in the 
Valley, only the Vernal and Nevada continue in existence through the 
season. The Yosemite and the Bridal Veil shrink almost to nothing 
by August or September. This is the result of the peculiar climate of 
California, by which rains are, even in the mountains, almost entirely 
dispensed with during the six summer months, so that the streams have to 
be fed exclusively from melting snow. As every rule has its exception, 
it sometimes happens here, that heavy thunder showers around the Valley 
raise the streams suddenly in mid-summer to the highest point of their 
winter flow. This occurred in 18G7, when a violent thunder-storm at the 
head of the Merced, in June, raised the South Fork at Clark's ranch and 
the Yosemite Creek several feet, within half an hour. This rain-fall 
was limited to a quite small area ; but a very large amount of water 
must have fallen in a short space of time. It was probably of the nature 
of one of those violent deluges, which not unfrequently occur in Cali- 
fornia, and which are generally known as “ cloud-bursts.” 

Some comparison of the principal falls in the Yosemite with the most 
celebrated ones in other parts of the world will be of interest to the 
tourist, as enabling him to form an opinion as to their relative attractive- 
ness. There are several circumstances to be taken into consideration, 
however, in a comparison of waterfalls. Absolute height and quantity of 
water are undoubtedly the two important elements ; but all the accessories 
have a share in producing the general effect. The fall is the picture ; but 
the value of it is wonderfully heightened or diminished, according to the 
more or less picturesque character of the frame in which it is set. 
Exactly in what ratio the effect of different waterfalls varies with the 
mutual variability of their height and volume, it is not easy to say. 
There are those on whom Niagara, with its 160 feet of vertical fall and its 
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immense mass of water, would produce a greater effect than the Yosemite 
with its ten times greater height and its much more than ten times 
diminished volume. Others, again, would consider the higher fall as much 
the more attractive, in spite of its comparatively small body of water. 
Niagara and the Zambesi are typical falls for volume : but probably 

no one has seen both ot these, so as to be able to institute a valuable 
comparison between them. 

J he falls visited by tourists, in Europe, are very numerous ; but 
they all belong to the type of those which impress by their height and 
not by theii volume, resembling in this respect the Yosemite Fall, 
the most celebrated are those of Norway and Switzerland ; but the 
highest ot all is that of (lav anile, in the Pyrenees, in which the vertical 
descent is 1,266 feet. In this tall the quantity of water is only just 
enough to form a dozen thin streams, trickling down the face of the rock, 
with one, a little larger than the others, which swings off as a white cord' 
twice broken by projecting ledges, and entirely dissipated in spray’ 
before it reaches the bottom. It is plain enough, then, that the fall of 
Gavarnie will not compare with that of the Yosemite either in volume or 
height. The tall ot the Staubbacli, in Switzerland, is about the height of 
the Biidal A eil ; but the quantity of water is extremely small, so that 
the effect is insignificant, compared even with that of the Virgin’s 
Teais. The fall of the Aar, at Handek, makes a fine show ; but is not, 
by any means, as imposing as the Vernal Fall, being inferior to it in 

elevation and in volume, and of course much behind the Nevada in 
both respects. 

The Voring Foss, in Norway, is generally admitted to be the finest 
waterfall in Europe ; its volume is about that of the Aar, at Handek, 
and its height is estimated at SoO feet. It has never been measured, for it 
falls into an inaccessible chasm, which is only just as wide as the stream 
itself. As it can only be viewed from above, much of the impressive- 
ness of the fall is lost. Air. Brace, the author of the “Norse-Folk,” who 
is probably the only person who has seen both the Yosemite Valley 

and the Y firing Foss, considers the Norwegian falls to be far inferior 
to those of California. 

Asia and South America seem poorly provided with waterfalls ; at 

least there are none described which can be mentioned in comparison 

with those of Europe and North America; and it is likely that, if any 

of surpassing grandeur existed in those countries, they would have 
to 





